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A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


FOR A COMPLEX CIVILIZATION 


Lire among the early American Indians was simple. 


Since they had no great amount of social heritage 
to pass on to each new generation, education also 
was very simple. For the most part, it consisted of 


activities so dear to the hearts of certain “modern” 


educators of today. Among other things, the young 
girls were taught how to weave baskets, shape vases, 
and make moccasins; 
hunt, fish, and build canoes. 


formal; 


the boys had to learn how to 
Edueation was very in- 
there were no tiresome drills on arithmetic 
The 


‘stifling atmosphere” of our traditional school, which, 


operations, no spelling or reading assignments. 
we are told, has killed the interest and motivation of 
many a budding genius, was entirely lacking. Yet, 
and this should seem strange to Progressive educators, 
the Indians made little progress, socially or scien- 
tifieally. 

In every age and amongst all peoples, the purpose 
of education has been to transmit the social heritage, 
to pass on the accumulated wisdom of the ages to 
each new generation. If we did not have any social 
heritage, if we did not have any civilization, we would 
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not need any schools, for there would be nothing for 


children to learn. As our civilization becomes more 
and more complex, our education must become more 
and With 
complicated as it is nowadays, children need more 
than informal training and firsthand experiences if 
they are to cope successfully with the problems that 
will confront them during their lifetime. 
What is arithmetic? What is language? 
Mathematics? What 


These are part of our social heritage which we pass 


more formal and concentrated. life as 


History ? 


are standards of eonduct? 


on to the next generation. Does not education con- 
cern itself with these things? Is it not the purpose 
of our schools to teach children how to read and 
write? Is it not the purpose of our schools to enable 
children to acquire knowledge and skills so that they 
will become more useful citizens and have a better 
understanding of the world in which they live? 
Although the answers to these questions seem rather 
obvious, there exists wide disagreement as to the aims 
and purposes of education. Many educators reject 
the philosophy and practice of the traditional school. 
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A quotation from John Dewey will illustrate this 
opposition: “The traditional scheme is, in essence, 
one of imposition from above and from outside. It 
imposes adult standards, subject matter and methods 
upon those who are only growing slowly to maturity.”? 

This imposition from above that seems to be so 
distasteful to Progressive educators is a law of nature. 
We cannot change it even if we wanted to. Children 
are born into this world helpless and dependent on 
the care of adults. Until they acquire, through ex- 
perience and formal training, a proper sense of values, 
they must depend on adults not only for the food that 
they eat but also for the type of education they re- 
ceive. The mother who lets her five-year-old daughter 
prepare the noon-day lunch may find stones in the 
soup, sand in the cake, and all kinds of strange and 
weird dishes. Likewise, the schoolman who lets young 
children prepare their own educational menu will en- 
counter some methods and practices that could hardly 
be considered sound. If children are not eapable of 
preparing their own meals, they are not capable of 
preparing their own education. This means that im- 
position from above and from outside is unavoidable, 
and adults must decide what sort of education chil- 
dren are to receive. 

this country we speak English and we more or 
less force our children to learn this language. Is it 
wrong to impose a ready-made language upon our 
youngsters? If so, what should we do about it? 

Dewey makes another unjust and unsound criticism 
of our schools when he writes: “The limitation that 
was put upon outward action by the fixed arrange- 
ments of the typical traditional schoo! room, with its 
fixed rows of desks and its military regimen of pupils 
who were permitted to move at certain fixed signals, 
put a great restriction upon the intellectual and moral 
freedom.”? Most of our schools during the past 50 
years, however, have been of the traditional type. 
During this period we have made greater progress 
than during any period of the same length in the 
history of the world. Does this indicate that the 
men and women who graduated from these schools 
were harmed by the restrictions and limitations placed 
upon them in our classrooms? 

There is little doubt that nature has endowed chil- 
dren with plenty of “antidotes” so that they are not 
harmed by the impositions and restrictions put upon 
them in our classrooms, especially when these have 
been “imposed” with the moderation and understand- 
ing that have characterized our schools for the past 
half century. A child that is repressed soon “bubbles” 
up again. 


1 John Dewey, ‘‘Experience and Education,’’ p. 4. 
Maemillan, New York, 1938. 
2 Ibid., p. 70. 
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That old saw among traditional school teachers, 
“Experience is the best teacher,” has been taken up 
and given an emphasis far beyond what its importance 
Educators of the past recognized the value 
of experience, but they also recognized the value of 


warrants. 


formal training and instruction, especially in a con 
plex civilization. They knew that real, true-to-lif 
experiences were best achieved outside the classroom, 
and that the main function of the school was to 
Until challenged by Pro 
gressives, the accepted theory of education was that 


furnish formal instruction. 


schools are built and maintained so that children can 
obtain skills and knowledge which are necessary for 
existence in a complex world and cannot convenient); 
be obtained elsewhere. 

After a people have achieved greatness there seems 
to be a tendency for them to become disdainful of thy 
Our progress 
in recent years has been phenomenal and we have at- 
This has 


been accomplished with the aid of our traditional 


methods by which they became great. 
tained a very high state of civilization. 
schools. Today many educators view with seorn an 
educational theory that is largely responsible for our 
great progress. 

This is a great nation and we are a great peopl 
If we become too scornful of the methods by which 
we achieved our greatness, historians of the not-too- 
distant future will be writing about “The Rise and 
Fall of the American Republic.’ 

For the most part it is impossible to provide in 


y 


our schools real-life experiences of the type recom- 
mended by Progressives. To be real, experiences 
must be had in a true-to-life situation, not in the false, 
make-believe setting of a classroom. When ehildren 
play at running a store, the whole thing is just make. 
believe, it is play, and the experiences are imitative, 
On the other hand, the boy or girl wh 
clerks in a store on Saturdays or during vacations is 


not real. 


getting real-life experience in a true-to-life setting. 
The bogus experiences given children in activity 
schools may become harmful as the children get older. 
Young children like to make-believe, they play at keep- 
ing house and imitate adults in numerous ways, and 
for them counterfeit activities may do little harm. 





rege oememeeme 


As they grow older, however, they become aware of the | 
shams and pretenses of activity schools and the re- | 


sulting disillusionment can accomplish little good and 
may be outright harmful. 

The advocates of a twelve-month school year seem 
to forget that the three-month vacation during the 
summer is needed in order that children may get their 
“progressive” education. During these months they 
ean get their real-life experiences without any im- 
position from the teacher. Since these experiences 
take place in their natural setting, they are the real 
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article, not imitation or counterfeit as is the case when 
a teacher tries to give children these same or similar 
experiences in the false setting of a schoolroom. 
After all, school takes up only about 180 of the 365 
days of the year, and there is a lot of time after school 
hours and during vacations in which children may 
build model airplanes and engage in other activities 
which are supposed to give them the right kind of 
Furthermore, education does not end 
with graduation. Most of the real-life experiences of 
men and women are obtained after they are through 


experiences. 


with their formal training in school. 

To illustrate the correctness of this procedure, let 
us compare the method of the traditional school with 
the method of the “new” education in the case of a 
young man who wants to learn how to fly a plane. 
Under the traditional scheme, the student, anxious 
to make his first “solo” flight, listens attentively while 
an experienced flier, who acts as instructor, points 
out the various gadgets on the plane and explains how 
The 
would-be flier studies textbooks on the construction 
He learns how to 


they operate and what functions they perform. 


of planes and on air navigation. 
use the bubble sextant and how to determine latitude 
and longitude. He may even study the effect of the 
acceleration of Coriolis upon air eurrents. After 
his “formal” training is over, the instructor and 
student go up together in the plane, and the student, 
under the watchful eye of the instructor, learns how 
to operate the plane skillfully. The day comes when 
the student flies the ship by himself. This is the 
method of traditional education, which combines in 
proper amounts formal training and actual experience, 
with most of the actual experience coming after the 
formal training. 

Under the “new” method of education, the instructor 
drives the student out to the flying field, points to a 
plane and says, “Now, there is a likely looking ship. 
Hop in and get yourself some real, first-hand ex- 
perience in flying.” He then retires to a corner of the 
field and watches while the student does some fancy 
“original” and “creative” flying free from all imposi- 
tion from above and from without. 

We have about as much chance of surviving the 
“new” edueation in our schools as the student flier has 
of surviving the “new” education on the flying field. 

On experience and education Dewey wrote: “The 
belief that all genuine education comes about through 
experience does not mean that all experiences are 
genuinely or equally educative.”* Apparently what 
children learn from books does not come under the 
classifieation of “genuine” education. This shows 
what happens when an idea is allowed to become an 


obsession. The traditional schools have maintained a 


8 Ibid., p. 13. 
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much better balance between “book learning” and per- 
sonal experience than either the activity schools or the 
“100-best-books” schools. 
tween book learning and personal experience that 
Books are the 
Without them, 
Children 


It is a proper balance be- 


gives men wisdom and understanding. 
treasure chests of human knowledge. 
a civilization like ours could not endure. 
may spend much of their school time on book work 
without becoming “book worms,” for they have a lot 
of time outside of school hours during which they may 
“work with their hands.” 

The Progressive school recommends that we make 
greater use of the natural impulses and desires of the 
individual in our edueation. Unfortunately our im- 
pulses are not always to be trusted. There is a conflict 
between the good and the bad within us; sometimes 
we feel like helping the other fellow, at other times 
we get the urge to do him harm. Experienced teach- 
ers have recognized this and have tried to develop and 
make use of good impulses and curb the bad ones. 
Courtesy, honesty, thoughtfulness of others, ete. have 
always been emphasized in our traditional schools. 
This is more than ean be said of Progressive schools, 
especially in respect to courtesy and consideration of 
the rights of others. 

To illustrate the reaction of laymen to some of these 
“modern” ideas ° ~ducation, we quote from the edi- 
torial columns of the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
July 17, 1949: “A professor at Bennington College, 
Vermont, says that if a young smoker throws his 
cigarette butt on the floor, it does not necessarily indi- 
sate an improper bringing up. It may only denote 
inward defiance, he explains. In the old days they 
used to refer to this kind of business as bad manners, 
and treat it with the outward application of a razor 
strop.” 

If the irate housewife, armed with a broom or a 
rolling pin, chases the offender out of the house a few 
times, he probably will find a more refined way of 
showing his inward defiance than by throwing cigarette 
butts on the floor. Bad manners are bad manners, 
and, regardless of what causes them, they are an indi- 
eation of improper bringing up. 

It is sheer folly to base education mainly on the 
immediate needs and desires of the individual. Nor is 
there much point in stressing them, for they have a 
way of emphasizing themselves. More of us should 
set ourselves a remote goal and work towards it. 

In a discussion of Essentialism, Brameld writes: 
“The mind of the student is conceived of as a kind 
of receptacle into which the school pours as much of 
the organized content of tradition and the objective 
world as that receptacle is able to hold.’ 


4T. Brameld. ScHoon AND Society, June 21, 1947, p. 
451. 
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The writer has never met a classroom teacher who surpassing any known example in the world of wij of ins 

thought of the minds of his students as “empty cans” animals, of savage men, or of civilized populations ean b 

which it was his duty to fill with isolated facts. If at any previous period.”® Apparently it is assumed i vote | 

teachers of the past emphasized the importance of that our present type of education failed the test of | } functi 

facts, it was because they had found out from experi- praetieal trial because it did not prevent Worl ‘uture 

ence that without facts one cannot evaluate, one ean- War II. the pe 

not analyze, one cannot select between alternatives, We do not want to settle our differences with other Eve 

one cannot arrive at valid conclusions. Before any- nations with guns and bombs; we desire to live jp must | 

one ean think clearly about a problem, he must be in peace with our neighbors, with Canada on the north }§ tal” | 
possession of certain facts pertinent to that problem. and Mexico on the south. Forces outside of this eoun. [| 9 the 
. Facts furnish food for thought. When children try brought on our recent conflict, and it is not good societ} 
" learn facts, they are getting mental nourishment. taste to blame our education for something over which and et 
There has been a lot of loose talk about teaching a it has no control. blood 

child how to think, how to analyze, and how to solve Far from proving American education a failure, ard of 


problems. The inference often drawn that practices the recent war proved it to be a great suecess. Amer. p clarity 
in our traditional schools do not stimulate thinking is ican youth faced an unpleasant chore that had to be g studen 
false. The student who is asked to write a paper on done. The training that our boys and girls had r. 
some particular topic must collect information, he ceived in our schools helped them to complete that 
must analyze and organize his data, and he usually — chore, efficiently and intelligently. 


' where 
Obvi 


t history 





\ must select between alternatives. Children in tradi- After reading and hearing so much about how bad ; aaa 
i tional schools get a lot of practice in solving problems. our schools are, it is a relief and a pleasure to rm {4 these fi 
H Nor have our educational methods cramped or killed across an article entitled: “Schools Are Better than be pected 
HI original and creative thinking. The fact that the We Think.’ signed 
! graduates of our schools not only have envisioned but We strive for perfection but we seldom reach it fully 1 
have achieved such things as television, radar, and the Our schools may be better than we think, but they are mye 
i atomie bomb would appear definitely to refute all such not perfect by any means. There is a lot of room for | 4 mi be 
i charges. improvement. Sound criticism will help to bring sega 
if For some time now, educators and laymen alike about this needed improvement. But let us use a little 9°° = 
1 have derived a sadistic pleasure in belittling and reason, a little common sense, when we criticize ou g vorkin; 
berating our schools. Education is blamed for every- schools. Unjust and unsound criticism merely re | 9. Art, 
thing that happens, from drought in New England to duces the publie’s faith in and support for education | 9'°* ‘"Y 
earthquakes in Japan. The phrase, “Education has We have good schools. The public is entitled % ae 
§ directio 


failed!” is drummed into our ears from all sides. know that we have good schools. The citizens of this 
Someone has said that if you repeat a lie often enough, nation should know that American edueation is « i 
you finally come to believe it to be true. We had good as any in the world. Has anyone ever told them? | 


wor 


which a 
Bas casu 


: y , 3 " : , bawhich 
better stop repeating “Education has failed” before We have good schools because we have good teach: } 
: s,s R asses 
we come to believe that it is actually true. ers. The men and women who serve in our classrooms |)? t it 
Sput it. 


We are told that education eannot be ealled a sue- have done, and are doing, a fine job of educating our 
cess as long as we attempt to settle our differences youngsters. They deserve a word of appreciation nov 
with other nations with guns and bombs. Following and then. They merit a word of encouragement nov 
this line of thought, Bobbitt writes: “The deceptive and then. Have they been getting it? 
program of merely verbal, academic education has 


> Recer 
Bthe par 
pmuch o1 

; tion of 
their «& 








5 F. Bobbitt. School Review, June, 1946, pp. 326-333 


failed the test of practical trial. . . . For years, 6P. R. Mort. Teachers College Record, May, 194} #future, 
this globe has been a place of cruelty and carnage pp, 501-508. “Red 
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THE TEACHER AS PROPHET The teacher instructs his students because he bef @scares r 
lieves the future should be one in which his students} $rightfull 
embrace his teachings. Even if such “acceptance” o!| $form in 


+ | io 
his teachings means no more than that the student }: about tl 


Lovuts W1itu1AM Norris 





DePauw University 





Every teacher is a prophet in two important senses. aware of what the teacher knows, the future differ ~ qu 
He foretells both what the future will be and what it by that much from the past. To teach what couli| 7 im el 
maware o 


should be. never be learned or put into practice would be a typ: ' 
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of To teach what 
ean be learned and adopted is to cast an important 
vote for a future course of history. The teaching 
function presumes that the teacher has in view some 
future that is different from, and usually better than, 
the past. 

Even the teacher of so-called “factual” subjects 
must be considered a prophet. “Objective” or “neu- 
tral” teaching is a perfect fiction. Every teacher is 
Fon the side of one view of the universe or of human 


society, or the other. 
Sand ether do not exist, that penicillin will kill some 


He believes that phlogiston 





} blood poisons, that industrialism changes the stand- 
Bard of living, or that grammar is involved in the 
iclarity of language. To beliefs to 
I students is to urge them to plan to live in a world 


commend these 


where these factors count. 

Obviously, teachers of the social sciences, such as 
history, economies, or political science, are definite 
§ prophets. The assumption underlying instruction in 
B these fields is that one ean discover what may be ex- 
Fpected in human relations. These subjects are de- 
Hcigned to enable man to live with man more fruit- 
)fully in the future than he has been able to do in 
the past. When these “sciences” leave off description 
Sand become prescription they activate the prophetic 
S function of the teacher even more clearly. To argue 
S for socialized medicine or against Communism means 
working for a future of a specific kind. 

Art, religion, and philosophy, primarily value stud- 


ies, involve unmistakable perspectives about the fu- 





They concern the ends man prizes and the 
Values entities 


pture. 


idirections of his motives. are not 
which are merely stared at or relations to be viewed 


They are plans of action in 


fas casual possibilities. 


which man is involved and from which his “essence” 


Fpasses into his “existence,” as the Existentialists 
S put it. 
»* Recent controversies in education reflect belief on 


#the part of the public that teachers are either too 





Fmuch or too little concerned with the prophetie fune- 
Stion of their office, or else that they are misguided in 
stheir conception of their function in shaping the 
pfuture. 

“Red hunts” that flare up periodically mean that 
a board of trustees has become fearful that some of 


Se ee 


.. . ! : : . . 

- instructors are foretelling a future in which Com- 
Puunism has, or perhaps should have, a place. These 
gscares reveal that the public, through its trustees, 


prightfully recognizes the function which teachers per- 
Sform in influencing history. The regrettable feature 


pebout them is that they often result in restraint of 


gthose qualified to explore the future most fruitfully. 


pSocial engineering in the hands of those but vaguely 


meware of what a good future would be must result 
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37 
in an eventual cultural lag. The real issue here is 
whether the public is willing to follow social p'ans 
of those who have made a special study of social 
processes. 

Another instance of debate over the prophetic fune 
tion of teaching may be found in the controversy over 
secularism in education. Those who wish to omit all 


religious instruction from formal edueation are 
usually too little aware of the prophetic funetion 
that is left in the hands of “seeular”’ teachers. As 
the late Archbishop Temple has pointed out, an edu- 
cation which is not religious is atheistie since there 
is no middle way. To give an account of the world 
in which God is left out is to teach students to under- 
stand the world without reference to God. If He is 
The vast 
growth in state universities and the proposals in the 


“Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 


then introduced, He is an exerescence. 


Education” greatly to inerease Federal aid to edu- 
cation may indicate a widespread indifference to the 
kind of future society this will bring. 

A third clash of opinion over the funetion which 
come is the use 
Churches 


teachers perform in shaping things to 
of publie funds for religious instruction. 
have been forbidden by supreme court ruling to use 
publie-school facilities for religious instruction. The 
storm created by the use of public funds to support 
education in a Catholie school in Ohio is widely 
known. Here is a lively conflict between those who 
believe the teacher shapes the future, but who differ 
over the kind of future most desirable. 

If Red hunts reflect concern for a future free from 
Communism, secularism manifests unconcern for the 
Such 


contrary attitudes of concern and unconcern imply 


drift which this wave of the future will bring. 


that no serious exploration of the prophetie function 
which every teacher exercises has been made by the 
The disagreement between Catholie and 
for future 


publie mind. 
Protestant indicates a growing struggle 
control of the Amerieas. This confusion about the 
role of teachers as prophets suggests that a careful 
examination of their part in shaping the future is 
in order. 

Issues which affect the course of future things may 
be identified in the following terms. 

First of all, the conception that teachers have of 
their relation to each other influences vitally the course 
Sinee the Renaissance the 
The uni- 


which history is to take. 
scholastic synthesis has been breaking up. 
versities have through research more and more atom- 
ized the realm of learning. Shall this process be fur- 
thered or a new synthesis sought? Can the values of 
minute research be caught up in an overview which 
assigns them a balanced rating? 

This generation abounds with businessmen, scien- 
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tists, statesmen, and moralists who talk past each 
other, while the results of their work embroil them 
in mortal strife. The scholastic purview, on the other 
hand, hindered a free inquiry into the charms of this 
world and tended to load learning with presupposi- 
tions. Every teacher contributes in some way to a 
society divided into islands of knowledge or else to 
one joined as a continent where differing republics 
The dif- 
ference in the kind of society resulting from these two 


earry on mutually profitable trade in ideas. 
kinds of teaching is immense. A teacher’s objectives 
in this regard are crucial. 

A second perspective of the teacher which affects 
the course of history consists in his attitude toward 
Toynbee rightly shows that civi- 
lization is “on trial” with respect to its ability to 


economie processes. 


engender some kind of compromise between free 
enterprise and socialism. The former has stood about 
all the depressions, inflations, and unemployment it 
ean, while the latter has brought as much coercion, 
cultural regimentation, and violence as many men ean 
endure. Political and economie experience of peoples 
differs in various parts of the world. Hence, it may 
be that the same economie system will not work 
equally well in all parts of the world at the same time. 

What every person needs is light on economic sys- 
tems and a will to work with such economic agencies 
as may be available to meet the common needs. If 
free enterprise results in inequalities among social 
classes, socialism may rein in the most productive. 
A society in which a premium rests on individual 
initiative is good, but so is one in which stress is laid 
on social obligation. The teacher, whatever his sub- 
ject, counts on one or the other side of this economic 
ledger. If he shows how the values in both these 
systems can be conserved, future generations will call 
him blessed. 

The third outlook of the teacher which calls for 
scrutiny is his conception of the relation between the 
masses of men and their leaders. The war just ended 
was a test for the one-man theory of leadership and 
it failed. Today the awakened masses of mankind 
are on the march. Workers of the world have united, 
realizing that they have “nothing to lose but their 
chains.” Russian peasants have tractors; the Indians 
have their political independence; and the Chinese are 
seeking the technology of the West. 

Multi-party systems in Germany (between the two 
world wars) and in France show the awkwardness of 
wide representation. A one-party government goes 
free from criticism and soon dictates even to a major- 
Can individual per- 


ity, if the latter is unorganized. 
sons be the center of gravity in all political organi- 
zations, or must the political institutions to which 
they belong act for them? 


The contrary answers to 
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these questions reflect widely differing conceptions of 
human nature, its present state of development, and 
its future promise. A teacher’s answer to such 
question should be looked at with extreme care. 

Fourth, the teacher’s view of the relation betweey 
his nation and other nations requires observation, 
“One World” is commonly reported, but it is still far 
from reality. President Conant writes of Education 
for a Divided World, and certainly the immediate 
future is bound to be one in which division predoni- 
nates over union. Have sovereign nations further 
contributions to make through their autonomy, or wil] 
constitutional federation among them mean a leveling 
down of their peculiar virtues? The frictions that 
led to two world wars do not recommend unqualified 
sovereignty. 

It may be that the intermingling of peoples will 
force a world organization. On this assumption the 
only question is how to lead up to it. It may be 
initiated by a victorious world power or instituted 
by voluntary co-operation. The significance for peace 
and prosperity of these two methods is obviously quite 
different. A sober look at a teacher’s aims on this 
subject is of prime importance. 

Finally, the teacher’s view of the relation between 
religious value and all other values figures largely in 
the kind of future that is in the making. A teacher's 
scale of values is undoubtedly the most important 
feature about him. His method of presentation, the 
nuances of each line of instruction, as well as his 
explicit statements about value, let the student know 
where he stands. Since religion has been such a fun- 
damental product, as well as producer, of cultural 


— 





eal 


vitality in every society, the teacher’s stand on this | 


question is basic. 
Two assumptions in the “Report of the President's 


Commission on Higher Education” show how little | 
sentiment there is in America to pay attention to this 


factor. 
that the chief aim of education is to train for citizen- 
ship. The other is the apparent belief that colleges 
and universities can attain adequate outcomes with- 
out the assistance of religion. If virtue is knowledge, 
the good life is to be generated chiefly by the schools. 
But if virtue involves other excellences, too, the moral 
efforts of man must be otherwise planned. The fruits 
of the teacher’s work will count for one of these social 


plans or the other. 


“Academie freedom” has been a phrase muti | 


bandied about since America has discovered that she 
is a part of world culture and that world history 
affects her history. The public has sometimes looked 
on with delirious fears while professors have exercised 
their freedom of speech. When their fears get out of 


control, an “investigation” is begun. 


One is the frequently implied proposition | 
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The educational process in a free society prohibits 
But 


every society has a right to demand of its teachers 


dictation to teachers of what they shall teach. 


what future they favor, so that it may know what 


to expect of tomorrow. There must be an end of the 


Report? ..=. 
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blind leading the blind, for no teacher can avoid 
We may beware of false prophets, but 
All that matters is the 
‘are with which we scrutinize the legitimacy of their 


prophecy. 
we cannot avoid all prophets. 


prophecies. 





CLIENT OPINION OF A VOCATIONAL 
TESTING AND GUIDANCE SERVICE 


FranK N. ENTWISLE 
Newark (N. J.) College of Engineering 


[HE urgency which has characterized the operation 
of the extensive guidance program of the Veterans 
Administration has offered little opportunity for a 


comprehensive appraisal of its effectiveness. Certain 
co-operating institutions have made surveys within 
their own clientele, necessarily fragmentary and 


generally unrelated, but no one college group has been 
in the position to do more than nibble at the problem. 

One common thread of agreement does run through 
the reports of these investigations. Most of the re- 
porters agree that the veterans, as a whole, like the 
service. This is very interesting and gratifying to us 
professionals because the large numbers involved in- 
sure that the opinion will be broadeast over a wide- 
spread area. Trustworthy comment: other than this 
will probably be absent for the reason that any guid- 
ance center is likely to hear more of praise than of 
lame from the clients who have passed through its 
doors. The satisfied customers do occasionally write 
in to express their appreciation, but very rarely does a 
disgruntled client “take his pen in hand” in cold blood. 

It would seem to be very important to secure these 
opinions, however. While it is doubtless true that 
they cannot be taken as the sole criterion for the con- 
tinuance or discontinuance of a counseling center, 
nevertheless the reaction of the client is a most neces- 
sary and important factor in its success. If the proj- 
ect does not have his confidence it will Janguish. 

The Testing and Guidance Division of the Newark 
College of Engineering recently asked for comments 
by questionnaire from a random group of former 
clients. This particular center, an average installa- 
tion, has completed counseling of more than 11,000 
veterans since operations were formally initiated in 
January, 1945; of these 7,000 passed through the 
center during the years 1946 and 1947. The latter 
were selected as the group most typical of the general 
population, for reasons of counselor competence and 
because an adequate period had elapsed for adjust- 
ment of the clients to chosen “objectives.” 


‘F. J. Gaudet. Scnoou anv Soctery, April 2, 1949. 





For economy’s sake the survey had to be kept to 
A list of 500 names was developed by 
the simple expedient of taking every tenth man. No 
attempt was made to distinguish between Public Law 
16 (disabled) cases and others. 


modest limits. 


The former came by 
request, and the latter quite largely came voluntarily. 
At that time the ratio between the two categories was 
running about 4 to 1, so that if any resentment were 
present in the minds of the clients because they had 
been unwilling participants in the process, then the 
odds would be against the investigators. 

The questionnaire which was used had the merit of 
brevity, at least. It was made as simple as was prac- 
ticable in the knowledge that the schooling of the re- 
cipients varied through a broad range, and complete 
coverage might depend upon having an instrument 
designed to encourage replies from the lower levels. 
Four questions were proposed, of which, as it turned 
out, the first two held most of the meat of the argu- 


ment. These were phrased as follows: 


1. Were you helped by our Service? 
Definitely yes Considerably Very little——No- 
2. Were you able to follow through on our advice? 











3. What work are you in now? 





ments in services of this sort. Would you care to express 


yours? 





Signature (if you wish) Date 


One hundred fifty replies were received, probably a 
fair return from a group as mobile as this one. Al- 
most all of the respondents signed their names. 

The answers to question 1 on the 137 usable replies 


indicated options as follows: 


Category Number of cases Per Cent 
Definitely Yes 54 39 
Considerably 42 31 
Very Little 23 17 
No 18 3 


If the replies to this question were grouped so that 
the first two categories are taken as “yes,” and the 


last two, “no,” then we find that 70 per cent of the re- 








spondents feel that they have been substantially 
helped by the advice, and 30 per cent claim very little 
help. 

The answers of these respondents to the question as 
to whether they were able to follow through on the 
advice (2) resulted in the following distribution: 
Nature of Response Number of Cases Per Cent 
Yes 86 63 
No 51 37 

The similarity of the paired percentages (70-30; 
63-37) which appear in these answers suggests that a 
relation may exist between success in training or job- 
finding and appreciation of the service offered by the 
center. .As a matter of fact, the relation is plainly 
evident: Those who answered “no” to question 1 are, 
to a large extent, also those who for one reason or 
another were unable (or unwilling) to follow through 
with the ecounselor’s advice (question 2). Arranged in 
biserial form, the resulting plot is as follows: 

Yes Yes No Yes 
9 


2 1 


81 5 
(59 per cent) (4 per cent) 


Yes No No No 
1 2 1 2 
15 36 


(11 per cent) (26 per cent) 





A total of 117, or 85 per cent seem to be consistent 
in linking their replies to the two questions (Yes-Yes 
or No-No). Fifty-one answered “no” to question 2, 
of whom some two-thirds felt that no help had been 
received from the guidance services. 

It might be remarked, parenthetieally, that there 
is more than 4 suspicion that many clients were unable 
to distinguish between the functions of advisement by 
the center and implementation by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Just how much this misconception could 
have been removed by, say, a telephone check with 
the individuals involved, as was done in a survey from 
another center, is an interesting question. It is eon- 
ceivable that the percentage of “satisfied customers” 
might have been increased by the inevitable pressure 
of person-to-person contact in such a ease. 

Certain questions which suggest themselves find 
answers in the office records of the cases involved. 
An obvious query would be as to whether greater satis- 
faction was secured by the clientele for the “high” ob- 
jectives than the “low” objectives. If professional 
and semi-professional classifications in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles are regarded as “high,” and 
all others as “low,” the resulting percentage tabula- 
tion breaks down as follows: 
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Question ‘*high*? ‘“Low’? 








Yes No Yes No 
1 87 percent 13 percent 60 percent 40 percent 
9 85 ee ee 15 ee ce 53 ce ce 47 ce sé 








Note that only half of the men in the “low” elassi- 
fication had been able to follow through on the advice, 
as compared to 85 per cent success in the “higher” 
classification. 

As between those men who visited the center in 1946 
and those who came in 1947, a slight advantage in 
“satisfaction” rests with the latter group: 





Question 1946 1947 
Yes No Yes No 
1 69pereent 38lpercent 74percent 26 percent 
9 63 ‘é ce 37 “sé “é 72 ‘é “6 OR 66 sé 


Perhaps the most interesting commentary on the 
vaiue of the counseling service is furnished when the 
answers to questions 1 and 2 are plotted against the 
number of years of schooling. The educational range 
in the sample is from 5 years to 16 years, with an 
average of 11.1 years. 

Graduates from high school (12 years’ schooling) 
make up about one third of the total group. Of these 
86 per cent expressed themselves as satisfied with the 
service they had received. This is, of course, well 
above the average of the sample as a whole, and for 
easily understood reasons. These men were at the 
point where the greatest diversity of opportunity ex- 
isted. Schools and colleges abound to swallow them 
up. Industry is ordinarily ready to employ them. 
Implementation was simple. 

In contrast, the suecess achieved with clients with 
fewer than 12 years of school training is less dis- 
tinctive and approaches the aspect of a 60-40 division. 
Clients with 9 or 10 years of schooling would seem 
to present a particularly difficult problem. 

Question 4 suggested to the respondent that “every- 
one has some opinion about possible improvements in 
services of this sort,” and that he present his. This 
of course was an invitation for criticism, accepted with 
great readiness on most of the replies. The comments 
ranged from embarrassingly effusive commendation to 
very sour gripes. The latter were naturally more in- 
teresting, and the sentiments of those whose opinion 
of the service was unfavorable were examined in some 
detail. Because many of the men evidently did not 
separate, in their comments, the functions of the 
guidance center and the subsequent practices of the 
Veterans Administration, an attempt was made to see 
whether there might be any balance of criticism one 
way or the other. As a matter of fact, of the 20 
eases in which comments of this sort, all derogatory, 
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were made, ten blamed the ceriter, and ten blamed the 


Veterans Administration. In five other cases, the 
elient felt that no help had been given because it sub- 
stantiated a previous decision which he had made him- 
self. In one ease, the client declined to say that we 
had helped him, but he admitted to enjoying the ex- 
perience. In yet another case, the client expressed 
very slighting opinions as to the quality of the ad- 
vice given, but proceeded to fill up two additional 
pages with requests for more of the same! 

But, when the lighter aspects of the replies have 
been appreciated, the fact remains that certain por- 


The 70-30 


ratio between satisfied and unsatisfied clients repre- 


tions of the record warrant reflection. 


sents what is probably average experience, judged by 
the records available from other questionnaire proj- 
ects. The simple analysis of these figures made here 
indicates, however, that approbation is not as uni- 
formly spread as we would hope for, but varies some- 
The 
high-school graduate ecan/be readily satisfied, it ap- 


what in proportion to the difficulty of the case. 


No doubt he makes up the greater part of the 
On the 


pears. 


) other hand, the man who is forced to begin re-educa- 





| Behind the Academic Curtain. By 


»trenched, in the ease of the attitudes. 





tion from the ninth- or tenth-grade level finds little 
help and much to obstruct him in his search for a 


Books... 
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satisfactory training. These clients are the ones who 
most particularly needed the services of counseling 
and appraisal. Their problems were the most varied 
and solutions more difficult to achieve, beeause facili- 
ties for their education are not well developed and 
apprenticeship opportunities are hedged about with 
restrictions of one sort or another. 

The limited seope of this slight inquiry does not 
warrant an extensive discussion of the percentages 
The 


“60-40” ratio of approval which obtains here in the 


found for and against the counseling system. 


lower-level occupational group has the confirmation, 
however, of an independent survey made from this 
office about two years past, in which the case records 
of some 60 veteran trainees were appraised for over- 
all personal adjustment. Under an assumed six-point 
scale which was used in that project approximately 
60 per cent of the cases were found in the upper half 
as against 40 per cent in the lower. Quite possibly 
the percentages for approval or rejection of the serv- 
ices of the center would have followed the same pat- 
tern. In the eyes of the average client, no counseling 
process is of much value which does not speedily lead 
to a good job: counseling and implementation are 
indistinguishable. Perhaps an improvement could be 


effected by bringing them closer together in fact. 





GUIDANCE TOWARD A SUCCESSFUL 
COLLEGE CAREER 


WituramM W. BricKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


ARCHIBALD Mac- 
INTOSH. 1948. 


Pp. ix + 165. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 
Six years ago I had the honor of addressing my fellow 


Yale men on the Higher Learning in America. I was 


isurprised to find that these lectures did not have the 


effect they were intended to produce. Instead, all the 


}movements they were designed to arrest, all the attitudes 
ithey were calculated to change, went rushing onwards, in 
jthe case of the movements, or became more firmly en- 


I attacked triv- 


fiality, and forty-two students enrolled in the Oklahoma 


University short course for drum majors. I attacked 


vocationalism, and the University of California announced 


a course in cosmetology, saying, ‘‘ The profession of beau- 
@tician is the fastest growing in this state.’’"—Robert M. 
| Hutchins, ‘‘ Education for Freedom.’’ 


In his discussion of the first volume published under 
the auspices of the Educational Research Fund of the 


HTuition Plan, Ine., Benjamin Fine’s “Admission to 
American Colleges,” the present reviewer called atten- 


tion to serious defects in the technique of what was so 
generously labeled “research” (ScHoou AND SOCIETY, 
65: 493-494, June 28, 1947). 
ing, in view of Dr. Hutchins’s experience, to find one’s 


It was seareely surpris- 


critical advice, and probably that of other critical 
reviewers, completely disregarded. Accordingly, the 
second in the series of works purporting to present 
results of “research” runs true to form. “Behind the 
Academie Curtain,” by Archibald MacIntosh, vice- 
president of Haverford College, is “a survey of con- 
ditions and practices in 276 American colleges 
conducted by questionnaire, and the information thus 
gained has been weighed and sifted” (pp. vii-viii). 
On the basis of these data the author offers numerous 
suggestions, most of them sound, on how the student 
ean best get along in college. . 

Dr. MacIntosh devotes much space to such impor- 
tant matters as survival during the freshman year, the 
guidance process in college, academic failure, and dis- 
cipline. His paragraphs bristle with advice to par- 


ents, students, and educational counselors. Signifi- 


cantly enough, a good deal of that represents com- 
mon sense, the kind intelligent people are supposed to 
have without recourse to special books (e.g., pp. 32 
33, 142-143). 
but it 


ais 
In short, the material is worth while, 


is neither new nor inaccessible in fuller and 
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more specific works. For example, the parent desir- 
ing concrete information concerning collegiate costs 
and requirements might do well to consult in the li- 
brary the detailed directories (“American Junior Col- 
leges,” edited by Jesse P. Bogue, and “American Uni- 
versities and Colleges,” edited by A. J. Brumbaugh 
and Mary Irwin) issued by the American Council on 
Education. For three fifths of the price of the Mac- 
Intosh book the parent may enjoy tenfold value by 
obtaining “Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to American 
Notwithstanding the au- 


, 


Colleges and Universities.’ 
thor’s criticism of the college catalogue, one can find 
more information therein than in the sensationally 
and tendentiously, even if cleverly, titled “Behind 
the Academie Curtain.” Those familiar with the lit- 
erature on guidance in the colleges, both for the stu- 
dent and for the professional counselor, will have no 


Events... 
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trouble in thinking of more substantial books than Dr, 
MacIntosh’s. About the only advantage that the lat- 
ter volume offers is a flowing, connected discourse. 

Those who are easily satisfied with a superficial sum- 
mary of practices based on questionnaire returns will 
be delighted with “Behind the Academie Curtain.” 
That their knowledge is virtually as thorough and 
extensive as that possessed by Westerners about devel- 
opments behind the iron curtain will not worry them 
in the least. In fact, they may lull themselves into 
believing that they are consumers of “research.” 

The Educational Research Fund of the Tuition Plan 
is described as having been established in 1945 “to do 
independent research in the field of education.” The 
second volume published by the fund, like the first 
may be independent, but it contains more paste-pot 
patchwork than research. 





DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION 

NotuinG in American life seems more incompre- 
hensible to the foreigner than the contrast between 
the profession of democratic ideals and the existence 
of discrimination not only in economic affairs but more 
particularly in the field of education. Because the 
American Council on Edueation is conducting a eam- 
paign against measures of discrimination in higher 
education on account of race and religion, its leader- 
ship is of the greatest significance. The President’s 
Commission on Higher Edueation had already di- 
rected attention to such discrimination as one of the 
serious barriers to educational opportunity that 
should be eliminated. 

At a conference held in November, 1949, under the 
auspices of the council and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith the educators present, repre- 
senting colleges and universities, public-school sys- 
tems, and government departments of education from 
24 states and the District of Columbia, declared that 
“the quota system cannot be justified on any grounds 
compatible with democratic principles” and agreed on 
the following three-point program: 

1. Development of a program by the colleges them- 
selves that would eliminate such discrimination. 

2. Enactment of legislative action, such as fair educa- 
tional-practices laws, wherever necessary. 

3. Government financial aid to improve the quantity 
and quality of higher educational facilities so as to elimi- 
nate economic barriers facing many who seek college and 
professional school education. 


As a fundamental element in American democracy 
there should be universal approval of the statement 
of A. C. Ivy, vice-president, University of Illinois, 
that to discriminate on grounds other than ability and 


character is dangerous and unjustifiable. To the 
foreigner, particularly in those countries in which 
efforts are being made to teach the ways of democ- 
racy, the existence of discrimination on the grounds 
of race and religion in the country which is regarded 
as the leading democracy in the world seems incom- 
patible with the professions of faith in the worth and 
dignity of the human being. Nor is such diserimina- 
tion compatible with the fact that the United States 
is one of the leading signatories of the United Nations 
Charter, of the Constitution of the United Nations 
Edueational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
and of the Declaration of Human Rights. The Ameri- 
ean Council on Edueation deserves the gratitude of 
the nation for the leadership that it has assumed in 
the effort to eliminate discrimination in education on 
grounds other than ability and character. Not only 
is such discrimination un-American, it militates 
against the leadership that the United States can 
exercise in movements toward democracy in other 
parts of the world.—I. L. K. 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE ADMISSION TEST 
TO BE OFFERED IN MAY 
AND NOVEMBER 

Tue Medical College Admission Test, required of 
applicants by a number of leading medical colleges 
across the country, will be given twice during 1950, 
according to a notice released under date of January 3 
by the Educational Testing Service which prepares 
and administers the tests for the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges. 

Candidates may take the test on Saturday, May 13, 
or on Monday, November 6, at administrations to be 


held in more than 300 local centers in all parts of 
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JANUARY 21, 1950 
the United States. The association, through its Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel Practices, “recommends 
that candidates for admission to classes starting in the 
fall of 1951 take the May test.” The results will 
then be available to institutions in the early fall when 
many medical colleges begin the selection of their next 
freshman classes. The sections of the test are on 
scholastic ability, understanding of modern society, 
and achievement in science, and, according to ETS, 
“no special preparation other than a review of science 
subjects is necessary.” All questions are of the ob- 
jective type. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of Information, 
which gives details of registration and administration 
as well as sample questions, are available from pre- 
medical advisers or directly from Educational Testing 
Service, Box 592, Princeton, N. J. Completed appli- 
cations must reach the ETS office by April 29 and 
October 23, respectively, for the May and November 
administrations. 


A WORKSHOP IN MODERN ISRAEL’S 
LIFE AND CULTURE 

AccorpInG to Abraham I. Katsh, professor of for- 
eign languages and literatures, School of Education, 
New York University, a Workshop in Modern Israel’s 
Life and Culture will be conducted in Israel, with pro- 
visional dates set as July 5 to August 18. The work- 
shop will provide the opportunity for a selected group 
of 135 graduate and undergraduate students from all 
over the United States to study the languages, litera- 
ture, educational system, and governmental and cul- 
tural institutions of the new state in their natural 
The course will be supplemented by an ex- 
tensive tour of Israel, designed to give the students 
a knowledge of the geography, industry and agricul- 
ture, cities, colonies, archaeological excavations, and 
various types of co-operative and collective settle- 
ments. 

There will be two groups of classes—one conducted 
in Hebrew and the other in English. Students will 
meet daily from 8:00 to 12:00 and from 4:00 to 
5:00, except week ends. Oral and written reports 
will be assigned, and a final examination will be given 
in the course which carries six points of credit for 
undergraduates and eight for graduate students. 
Evening activities will include visits to artistic and 
cultural institutions. The staff will comprise mem- 
bers of the staff of New York University, the Katz- 
nelson Institute of Higher Learning, the Hebrew 
University, and the Ministry of Education, as well 
as other public leaders. 

The tuition will be $96 for undergraduate students; 
$127 for graduate students. The cost of board and 


setting. 
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lodging, laundry, tours and guides, supplementary in- 


struction, and entertainment while in Israel will 


amount to $285. Each student is expected to make 
his own arrangements for transportation with the 
agency suggested by the Workshop Committee. A 
subsidy by the Israeli Government and the Katznelson 
Institute of Higher Learning will help to defray the 
expenses of the workshop. 

Persons interested in the proposed course may write 
to Professor Katsh at New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3. 


THE INSTITUTE ON THE POSITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

THE sixth annual session of the summer Institute 
on the Position of the United States in World Affairs 
will be conducted in Washington (D.C.) under the 
joint auspices of the American University and the 
Civie Edueation Association, June 12 to July 21. 
The sessions will be divided into two distinct parts so 
that students who desire graduate credit may enroll 
either on June 12 or on June 26. Auditors may enter 
Qualified graduate 
students may earn six credits for six weeks of work 
or four credits for four weeks of attendance. A few 
undergraduate students can be admitted upon special 


at the beginning of any week. 


application. 

During the past five summers the majority of stu- 
dents in the institute have been high-school] teachers of 
the social studies. While it is expected that this group 
will continue to comprise a large part of the enroll- 
ment in 1950, a special effort is being made to interest 
teachers of English in the belief that these teachers 
can gain much from an institute of this nature. The 
basic theme of the 1950 sessions will be “Whither the 
United States in an Unstable World?”—a theme that 
will be developed through a study of American foreign 
policy and foreign relations. Speakers of national 
and international prominence will be secured for the 
meetings. Most of the work will be done at the uni- 
versity’s main campus, Ward Circle, N.W., but there 
will be field trips to embassies, chanceries, legations, 
buildings housing government departments and agen- 
cies, and to UN headquarters at Lake Suecess (July 
6-7). 

Paul F. Douglass, president, the American Univer- 
sity, and Walter E. Myer, director, Civie Education 
Serv. , will serve as co-chairmen of the institute; 
Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., chairman of the department 
of education at the university, will be director. Pre- 
liminary registration for the session may be made by 
writing to Dr. Burr, Room 208, Hurst Hall, the 
American University, Washington 16. 
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A MESSAGE TO ALUMNI AND ALUMNAE OF 
LA CITE UNIVERSITAIRE DE PARIS 


H&LENE Fourf, a member of the staff of La Cité 
Universitaire de Paris, has sent to the United States 
a plea directed to alumni and alumnae of educational 
institutions in Paris now resident in this country. 
During the German occupation most of the records 
of the Cité were destroyed, among them the rosters 
of former graduates. A number of Americans have 
been residents of the Cité in the past, and it would 
be helpful in the re-establishment of the Alliance 
Internationale des Anciens de la Cité Universitaire 
to have the names and addresses of these former stu- 
dents. 

Professor Fouré, whose address is 6 Rue Benjamin 
Godard, Paris 16, will be glad to send forms for the 
collection of necessary data to any person who will 
write for them. 

The resident area for university students living in 
Paris, of which the Maison Internationale, a gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is the center, is being re- 
habilitated, and plans are under way for the affiliation 
of the alliance with the International House Asso- 
ciation. One of the purposes of the alliance is to 
help young students from abroad to become ac- 
quainted with Paris and its environs. Through co- 
operation with the International House Association, 
with Rotary clubs, and with various nonprofit, non- 
political international organizations, the alliance hopes 
to broaden its work in establishing better world re!a- 
tionships. The most difficult part of this plan lies in 
the identification of former students now dispersed 
throughout the world. It is in the hope of establish- 
ing contact with these former students that the ques- 
tionnaire has been prepared and made available by 
Professor Fouré. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT TO BE 
EXPANDED 


THE Carnegie Corporation of New York has given 
the National Education Association a grant of $100,- 
000 for the expansion of the work of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development, an or- 
ganization that was established in 1947 under the 
sponsorship of the Division of Adult Education 
Services, NEA, and the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, now located at the University of Michigan. 
The first session of the laboratory was held at Gould 
Academy (Bethel, Maine), June 16-July 4, 1947, as 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, August 30, 1947. 
Since then the laboratory has become established as a 
major center for research and training in group devel- 
opment and social changes, The chief purposes are; 
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To develop sensitivity to the many forces operating in 
group situations and skill in bringing about increased 
efficiency and productivity in group thinking and action. 

To explore and develop more effective methods of 
teaching human-relations understanding and skills. 

To carry on research in the problems of group pro- 
duetivity—dimensions and skills of group leadership and 
group membership; group decision making and action 
planning; and induction of change, resistance to change, 
and the ethies of leadership in inducing change. 


The new grant will enable the laboratory to develop 
a year-round program. Leland P. Bradford, director 
of the Division of Adult Education Services, NEA, 
who has held the directorship of the laboratory since 
its inception, will continue in this capacity, with head- 
quarters at 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. The research program will be expanded 
through the appointment of a research director who 
will be located at the University of Michigan, and the 
publications program will be enlarged, with one full- 
time consultant or more to be employed in the office 
in Washington. 

One portion of the grant will be used for the year- 
round consultation program, follow-up training, and 
extension of the laboratory method of training. The 
staff in Washington will be increased to care for these 
services. A second portion will be devoted to staff 
planning and training, research expense, and special 
fellowships for the three-week summer session at Gould 
Academy. A third part will be spent in the interest 
of research to provide an analysis of the data collected 
at the laboratory and to make possible the continuation 
and improvement of the present program of sending 
to the laboratory research teams from selected uni- 
versity centers. 

On June 25 the laboratory will open its fourth sum- 
mer’s activities at Gould Academy. Among the spon- 
sors will be the universities of Chicago, Illinois, and 
California, and the Ohio State University. It is evi- 
dent that the laboratory research in group methods 
and techniques has provided improvement in leader 
and teacher education, in group discussion techniques, 
and in conference planning. From the study of train- 
ing in human relations the laboratory is gradually 
evolving effective methods of teaching applicable to 
all of education. The leaders in the movement be- 
lieve that “the laboratory is moving toward a clearer 
understanding of the possibilities of social engineering 
and toward closer collaboration between the social 
scientist and the adult educator.” 


THE FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM IN BASIC 
NURSING AT SAINT LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 

BEGINNING with the fall semester Saint Louis Uni- 
versity will offer a new four-year program in basic 
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nursing that will combine both the academic and the 
professional studies required for a B.S. degree and a 
certificate in nursing. The program for the degree 
has been reduced from five years through a careful 
analysis of subject-matter content and integration of 
closely related areas. The integrated program will 
include the biological and physical sciences, the hu- 
manities, religion, education, philosophy, and sociology 
and basie nursing areas such as medical, surgical, ob- 
stetric, pediatric, and psychiatric. There will also be 
work in tuberculosis and public-health nursing and in 


out-patient service. According to the Very Reverend 


Notes ad News 
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Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president of the university, the 
objective is “not only to train the nurse in profes- 
sional knowledge and technical skill, but to develop 
an educated and cultured individual as well.” 

The program will utilize the facilities of the uni- 
versity’s medical center and hospitals. Psychiatrie 
training is to be given in the psychiatric unit of St. 
Mary’s Hospital. Arrangements are also being made 
to provide experience in public-health nursing under 
supervision. Sister Mary Geraldine Kulleck of the 
Sisters of Saint Mary is the dean of the School of 


Nursing. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 16: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Edward J. Mortola, whose appointment as dean of 
the college, Paee College (New York 7), was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, September 3, 1949, has been 
named provost. Adrian Rondileau, whose appoint- 
ment as dean of business administration, Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York, was reported in these 
columns, December 21, 1946, has assumed new duties 
as dean of liberal arts. 


Samuel Ready School for Girls (Baltimore)—Cor- 
rection: In reporting the list of new exeeutive ap- 
pointments in ScHooL AND Society, December 31, 
1949, Evangeline Lewis was erroneously listed as hav- 
ing a new appointment at All Saints School. Miss 
Lewis, formerly principal of All Saints School, is now 
headmistress of the Samuel Ready School for Girls as 
reported in these columns, October 22, 1949. 


Lawrence H. Chamberlain, professor of government, 
Columbia College, Columbia University, was named 
dean of the college, January 10, to sueceed Harry J. 
Carman when the latter retires from his executive 
duties, July 1, having reached the retirement age of 
sixty-five years. Dr. Carman will return to his full- 
time duties as Moore Collegiate Professor of History 
in the college. 


Gordon H. Scott, whose appointment as professor 
of anatomy and head of the department, College of 
Medicine, Wayne University (Detroit 1), was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, March 17, 1945, and 
who has been serving as acting dean of the college 
since the resignation on September 1, 1948, of Hardy 
A. Kemp, was named to the deanship, January 10. 
Peter Donchian was recently appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education in the College of Education. 


The Reverend George W. Webber, assistant dean of 
students, Union Theological Seminary (New York 
27), has been appointed to the deanship to succeed 
the Reverend Walter Russell Bowie, July 1, when the 
latter retires from his executive post and as professor 
The Reverend Ralph W. Sock- 
man, pastor of Christ Church, New York, will sueceed 


of practical theology. 


Dr. Bowie in the professorship. 


Creig S. Hoyt, professor of chemistry, Grove City 
(Pa.) College, has succeeded the tate Alva John Cald- 
erwood, whose death was reported in ScHOoL AND 
Society, December 31, 1949, as dean of the college. 
Morgan Barnes has assumed new duties as a member 
of the staff of the department of Latin. 


D. Eugenia Symms recently assumed new duties as 
associate dean of students and instructor in sociology, 
Palos Verdes College (Rolling Hills, Calif.). 


John Donald Hicks, whose appointment to the first 
Morrison Professorship of American History, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley 4), was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Socrety, July 21, 1942, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the academie year 1950-51 to 
serve as visiting professor of American history and 
institutions in Cambridge (England) University. 


Mari Luise Huth, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of modern languages, Coker College (Harts- 
ville, S. Car.), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
December 4, 1943, recently assumed new duties as as- 
sociate professor of modern languages, College of 
Emporia (Kans.). 


Barnett Franks has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of radio writing, University of Houston (Tex.). 


Erwin W. von Schlichten recently assumed new 
duties as assistant professor of education, Union Col- 
lege (Schenectady, N. Y.). 
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Willard W. Smith was recently appointed assistant 
professor of education, Sacramento (Calif.) State 
College. 


The American Catholic Sociological Society elected 
the following officers at its annual meeting, held at 
Fordham University during the last week of Decem- 
ber, 1949: Clement S. Mihanovich, director of the de- 
partment of sociology, Saint Louis University, presi- 
dent, to succeed the Right Reverend Monsignor Robert 
B. Navin, director of St. John’s College (Cleveland) ; 
the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kan- 
sas City (Mo.), honorary president (re-elected) ; 
Sister Mary Gabriel, G.N.S.H., D’Youville College 
(Buffalo), first vice-president; Edward A. Huth, head 
of the department of sociology, University of Dayton 
(Ohio), second vice-president; and the Reverend 
Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University (Chi- 
cago), executive secretary. 


The Mathematical Association of America, meeting 
at Columbia University, December 30, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: R. E. Langer, the University of Wis- 
consin, president (re-elected); L. M. Graves, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, first vice-president, to sueceed 
Saunders MacLane, also of the University of Chicago; 
N. H. McCoy, Smith College, second vice-president 
(re-elected); and Harry M. Gehman, University of 
Buffalo, seeretary-treasurer (re-elected). M. R. 
Hestenes, of the University of California, and Marie 
J. Weiss, of Sophie Neweomb College, Tulane Uni- 
versity, were named to membership on the Board of 
Governors. 


Maxwell H. Goldberg, professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, has been named national execu- 
tive secretary of the College English Association and 
editor of its monthly magazine, The CEA Critic, suc- 
ceeding in both posts, Robert T. Fitzhugh, associate 
professor of English, Brooklyn College. 


Henry Grattan Doyle, dean, Columbian College, the 
George Washington University (Washington 6, D. 
C.), has been appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Modern Languages, American Council on Eduea- 
tion, sueceeding Robert Herndon Fife, professor 
emeritus of Germanic languages, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who had served in this capacity since the com- 
mittee was inaugurated as the Committee on the Di- 
rection and Control of the Mocern Foreign Language 
Study 25 years ago. Dr. Fife will retain member- 
ship on the committee. Other members are: Stephen 


A. Freeman, vice-president, Middlebury (Vt.) Col- 
lege; Charles C. Fries, professor of English, and Hay- 
ward Keniston, dean, College of Letters, Science, and 
the Arts, University of Michigan; E. Dunean Grizzell, 
dean, School of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
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vania; Herschel T. Manuel, professor of educationa! 
psychology, University of Texas; and George F. Zook, 
president ex officio, ACE. 


The Southwestern Philosophical Conference elected 
the following officers for 1950 at its annual meeting, 
held in Austin (Tex.), December 20, 1949: Radoslay 
A. Tsanoff, professor of philosophy, the Rice Insti- 
tute (Houston, Tex.), president; Eugene I. Dyche, 
associate professor of philosophy, Indiana State 
Teachers College (Terre Haute), vice-president; and 
Edward §S. Robinson, University of Kansas, secre- 
tary-treasurer (re-elected). Members added to the 
Executive Committee are: Cortell K. Holsapple, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Texas Christian University 
(Fort Worth); Anna D. McCracken, University of 
Kansas; and Ian P. MeGreal, Southern Methodist 
University (Dallas 5, Tex.). 


Einar Haugen, chairman of the department of 
Scandinavian languages, the University of Wisconsin, 
was elected president of the Linguistie Society of 
America at its meeting in Philadelphia, December 27- 
29, 1949. 


Warren T. White, superintendent of schools, Dallas 
(Tex.), has been elected president, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, to sueceed John L. 
Bracken, superintendent of schools, Clayton (Mo.), 
March 15. 


Frederick W. Killian, associate professor of socio!- 
ogy, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), has beew 
appointed to membership on the American Steering 
Committee for participation in the Centennial Con- 
gress of Criminology to be held in Paris next Sep- 
tember. Other members of the committee include: 
George Gardiner, director of the Judge Baker Clinic. 
3oston; Ralph Banay, formerly psychiatrist in Sing 
Sing Prison; J. Thorsten Sellin, professor of sociol- 
ogy, University of Pennsylvania; Paul W. Tappan, 
associate professor of sociology, New York Univer- 
sity; and Harry Shulman, of City College (New 
York). 


Forrest L. Seal, instructor in speech, DePauw Uni- 
versity (Greencastle, Ind.), has been appointed to 
membership on the Activities Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Forensies Association. 


William J. Sanders, whose appointment as president, 
State Teachers College (Fitchburg, Mass.), was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, October 27, 1945, has 
been elected superintendent of schools, Springfield 
(Mass.), to sueceed Alden H. Blankenship, whose 
election to the superintendency in Tacoma ( Wash.) 
was reported in these columns, December 3, 1949. 
Dr. Sanders will assume his new duties, March 1. M. 
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Mareus Kiley, assistant superintendent, is serving as 
ting superintendent during the interim. 


Edmund E. Day, chancellor, Cornell University, 

announced on January 7 that he will retire on Janu- 

31. Asa tribute to Dr. Day’s services the Board 

of Trustees recently subscribed privately to a fund 

with which a home overlooking Cayuga Lake has been 
purchased for him and Mrs. Day. 


Recent Deaths 


James Edward Allen, president emeritus, Marshall 
College (Huntington, W. Va.), sueeumbed to a heart 
attack, January 6, according to a report received by 
SCHOOL AND Society under date of January 16. Dr. 
Allen, who was seventy-three years old at the time of 
his death, had served as vice-principal (1901-03) and 
principal and instruetor in German (1905-06), New- 
port News (Va.) High School; professor of French 

nd German (1906-09) and 
Davis and Elkins College (Elkins, W. Va.); prin- 
eipal (1909-10), Nicholson School, Richmond ( Va.) ; 
and president (1935-42), Marshall College. 


president (1910-35), 


Franklin William Scott, former head of the depart- 
ment of English, University of Illinois, died, January 
Dr.‘ Seott had 


rved the university as instructor in English (1901 


10, at the age of seventy-two years. 


03, 1904-06), associate (1906-12), assistant professor 
(1912-21), associate professor (1921-23), professor 
(1923-25), head of the department (1924-25), and in 
charge of courses in journalism (1905-18, 1921-25) ; 
and as editor-in-chief (1925-46), D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. 


The Reverend Joel Babcock Hayden, retired head- 
master, Western Reserve Academy (Hudson, Ohio), 
died, January 10, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. 
Hayden had held pastorates in Presbyterian churches 
in Maryland and Ohio before becoming headmaster : 
Western Reserve Academy in 1931, where he r 
mained until his retirement in 1945. 


The Reverend Frank A. Stickles, former superin- 
tendent, New England School of Theology (Boston), 
died, January 10, at the age of seventy-five years. 


The Reverend Walter Arthur Maier, professor of 
Semitie languages and Old Testament interpretation, 
Coneordia Theological Seminary (Saint Louis), and 
well-known speaker on the radio program, “The 
Lutheran Hour,” died of a coronary thrombosis, 
January 11, at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. Maier 
had held the professorship since 1922 and had broad- 
cast over the networks of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the Mutual Broadeasting System from 
1930 to 1946. 
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Coming Events 


The National Council for Elementary Science will 
hold its annual meeting in conjunction with the ses- 
sions of the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development to be convened at the Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, February 11. 
ings, under the chairmanship of James A. Hall, di- 


The association meet- 


rector of the department of instruction in the publie 
schools of Denver, will continue through February 15. 


Negro History Week will be observed throughout the 
country, February 12-19. The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Ine., 1538 Ninth 
Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C., has prepared a 
valuable and useful kit of suggestions for programs 
that may be obtained by sending $2.50 to the above 


address. 


seein ) Lf; , 





BABOR, JOSEPH A., AND ALEXANDER LEHRMAN. 
Introd ictory College Che) wstry. Pp. XVlii + 814. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 16. 1950, 
$4.75 


Although the general plan of the first edition has been 
maintained in this revision, much of the original text has 
been modified in order to stress those topics that are either 
important today or promise to become so within the life 
time of the student 
* 
HILLMAN, ARTHUR. Community Organization and 
Planning. Pp. xviii+378. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 11. 1950. $4.00. 
Community organization is found wherever people have 
learned to live together. In simple societies it rests upon 
customs or traditional ways of regulating social relation- 
ships. These customs have come to be called folkways 
and mores after the classic exposition of William Graham 
Sumner. 
e 


JONES, ROY W. (Compiler). The Human Element in 
College and University Administration. Pp. 174. 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. 1949. 
Résumé of the third informal conference of deans of arts 
and sciences and their administrative associates, held at 
the college, August 8-12, 1949. 


* 

MURPHY, NELSON F. ‘*Pimensional Analysis.’’ 
Bulletin No. 6. Pp. iii+41. Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg. 1949. 
The use of dimensional analysis is widespread. It has 
been developed to the greatest extent by the physicists, 
adopted by the civil engineers, and now is being applied by 
chemical and mechanical engineers. Textbooks on the sub 
ject are limited. Its explanation here was written to serve 
as a supplementary reference to courses in chemical en 
gineering. 

& 


PEREZ, GILBERT S. From the Transport Thomas to 
Sto. Tomas: The History of the American Teachers tn 
the Philippines. Pp. 30. Bureau of Publie Schools, 
Maniia. 1949. 

For the first time in the history of the many proconsuls 
and ambassadors sent from America to the Philippines one 
of them has at long last taken cognizance of the work of 
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the American teachers in the Philippines and on May °v 


1945, placed a memorial wreath on a little monument in 
the teachers plot in the Cementerio del Norte and delivered 
an address which was broadcast to the United States 

& 

RADKE, MARION, HELEN G. TRAGER, AND 
HADASSAH DAVIS. ‘‘Social Perceptions and At- 
titudes of Children.’’ . Genetic Psychology Monograph 
No. 40. Pp. 327-447. Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, Inec., 157 West 13th Street, New York 11. 1949. 
This report presents for the first time detailed evidence, 
based on a projective test, that 5- 6- and 7-year-old children 
are aware of racial and religious differences in their social 
environment, and that they already have hostile attitudes 
toward members of some groups different from their own. 

a 


SHANNON, JASPER B. (Editor). The Study of Com- 
parative Government: An Appraisal of Contemporary 
Trends. Pp. viii+ 338. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York 1. 1949. $4.00. 

These are essays written in honor of Frederic Austin Ogg, 
professor of political science at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1914-48, who has been a leader in the growth and 
erystallization of the study of politics in the United States. 


SMITII, PAUL E. The Teacher Interchange Program, 
Pp. 32. Illustrated. Government Printing Ofiice, 


Washington, D. C. 1949. 
A publication of the Interdepartmental Committee on Sci 
entific and Cultural Cooperation of the Department of 
State. 
& 
‘«Studies in Industrial Education.’?’ AVA Bulletin No. 
4. Pp. 160. American Vocational Association, Inc., 


(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 























1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. ¢ 
1949. $1.00. 
A bibliography of studies in industrial education with , 
classified index. 
e 

Your Job and Your Future. Pp. 51. Illustrated, 
School of Commeree Accounts and Finance, New York 
University. 1949 Single copies free. 
This booklet, which was designed for businessmen and 
women who “show promise of advancement,” points oyt 
that no one can tell a person exactly what he needs to get 
ahead. Each person must decide this for himself. Here, 
however, are shown ways in which a person Can save time 
and insure better results. 
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